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Books of a Mighty 
Hunter 

A Boy Who Would Be 
Like Livingstone 


A Real Soldier! 


■yHE story of a mighty hunter is recalled by the gift of a collec- 

^ tion of 200 books to the Central African Archives at 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

. The collection, made by the famous explorer and naturalist. 
Captain F. C, Selous, himself the writer of a number of books, 
has been presented by his widow, who lives at Worplesdon in 
Surrey, and his son. It is, indeed, an appropriate gift, for 
Cecil Rhodes described Selous as “the man above all others to 
whom we owe Rhodesia.” 


Among the books is one by 
Baines on South-West Africa 
which Selous received as a school 
prize at Rugby in . 1867 when he 
was 16. It was while , he was 
at Rugby that someone asked 
Fred Selous what he would like 
to be, and he replied, “Like 
Livingstone.” This London lad’s 
whole boyhood was a preparation 
for a life in the African wilds. 
In all his spare time he was 
oif on natural history rambles, 
collecting insects and other speci¬ 
mens. So great was his interest 
that his masters allowed him to 
wander far away from the school 
on his expeditions. 

Before he was 22 he was among 
the fierce and warlike Matabeles 
in what is now . Southern Rho¬ 
desia. They knew little of white 
men, and he was always in danger 
of being killed. Yet such was his 
fine character that the savages 
everywhere, when they got to 
know him, respected him. 

Later Selous directed the cut¬ 
ting of a road from the Transvaal 
to Mashonaland, thus paving the 
way for the pioneers of what 
was to become Southern Rho¬ 
desia. 

Fred Selous was one of the 
greatest hunters df his day and 
obtained many specimens of the 
then little-known beasts of Africa 
for museums. A fine collection 
was presented by his widow to 
our Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington, where a 


Hard Rations 


Members of the Ceylon Olympic 
Games team have brought coconuts 
with them, and here is one man 
with a supply. 


bronze figure of Selous com¬ 
memorates him. ■ . 

The memory that Selous left, 
however, was of something finer 
than a great hunter and explorer. 
There was long a saying in South 
Africa: “If Fred Selous says it 
is, then it is.” A friend of his 
w'rote; “He was the easiest of all 
men to cheat, yet no one ever 
'dared to do it. Anything mean 
shrivelled up in his presence.” 

He met a hero’s death. Although 
he was over 60 when the First 
World War began, he joined the 
Forces in South Africa. He was 
65 when in January 1917, in the 
East ^African campaign,, he was 
scouting ahead of his men and 
was shot through the head. 

They laid him in an African 
forest, -where “the bush cuckoo 
heralds the dawn and the lion 
roars his requiem to the night.” 

THE NESTLING NO 
MAN HAD SEEN 

American scientific expedi¬ 
tion has been to Alaska to 
look for a bird’s nest, but it is 
a nest no man had ever seen, 
that of the Bristle-thighed Cur¬ 
lew—and has found it. 

The party, led by Dr Arthur A. 
Allen of Cornell University, have 
travelled by plane to remote 
mountains in Alaska. There they 
hunted across rugged hillsides, 
where human feet seldom or 
never tread, for nests, eggs, and 
young birds that no human eye 
had ever seen. 

The bird, which gets its name 
from the long feathers on its 
flanks, was first recorded in 
Tahiti in 1774 by our Captain 
Cook on his second voyage, and 
a drawing of it was made by the 
naturalist with him. For nearly 
a hundred years the bird was 
thought to be a native of the 
South Pacific Islands; then, to 
the surprise of the world’s 
naturalists, the bristle-thighed 
curlew was seen in Alaska in 
1869. 

The conclusion was that the 
bird went there during the 
summer to breed, flying far away 
to the south before Alaska’s 
bitter winter approached. But 
no one ever found a neSt, and 
the bristle-thighed curlew was 
claimed to be the only North 
American bird whose nest, eggs, 
and young were unknown. ■ 

Now the American expedition 
have found nest, eggs, and 
nestlings near the River Yukon, 
160 miles south of Nome. 


One of the pre-war sights of-London has returned, the Life 
Guards in Whitehall having reappeared in their full-dress 
uniforms, to the delight of young visitors. 

The Tree-Top Restaurant 


REMARKABLE Centenary has 
been celebrated at Plessis- 
Robinson, some distance south 
of Paris—that of the world’s only 
tree-top restaurant. 

It was on a warm day in the 
early summer of 1848 that a 
rich industrialist named Joseph 
Guesquin, taking a. stroll in a 
chestnut wood, stopped to watch 
Parisians dancing in a clearing. 
The sight gave him an idea. “I’ll 
turn these woods into a Robinson 
Crusoe colony,” he vowed. 

He acquired a site and set 
carpenters to work; and within a 
short time they had erected three 
“nests ” in the branches of a 
spreading 500-year-old chestnut 


Where There’s a Will 

'J'he Bishop of Lichfield, the 
Right Revd E. S. Woods, lost 
his way while on a walking 
pilgrimage in Shropshire re¬ 
cently. He was. in a quandary, 
for he had promised to attend 
a meeting at Whitall. However, 
he borrowed a boy’s bicycle and, 
tucking his cassock under his 
belt and holding his pastoral 
staff in one hand, he arrived in 
the village in time to fulfil his 
engagement. 


tree. A winding staircase was 
then installed, and soon, by an 
ingenious system of pulleys, food 
and di'ink were, carried up to 
holiday-makers from Paris who 
had come to visit this novel tree- 
top restaurant. On ■ the hot 
summer days that followed, 
visitors sat in the nests enjoying 
cooling drinks and eating fruit 
in the chestnut’s leafy shade, 
descending in the evening to 
dance on the sward. 

In those days the chestnut 
wood was called Plessis-Piquet, 
after a nearby hamlet; but the 
ever-growing number of visitors 
began to talk of it as “ The 
Robinson,” and the Plessis-Piquet 
Municipal Council. at a special 
session agreed to ask the Interior 
Minister to change the name. 
Within a year. President Armand 
Fallieres signed a decree authoris¬ 
ing the alteration of the name to 
Plessis-Robinson. 

Today the old chestnut with 
its strange nests stands ’ as 
. strong and as solid as it did 
100 years ago. The other day 
the present owner invited ten 
people to attend a dinner among 
its branches to celebrate the 
centenary. War closed the 
restaurant, but he plans to re¬ 
open it in 1950. 


Paying the Rent 
With a Pasty 

A TREAT FOR THE 
LANDLORD 

Jt was stated in a Cornish 
County Court the other day 
that the rental of a one-acre 
field in the parish of Sithney was 
nothing more than a pasty a 
week! 

A Cornish pasty is pastry with 
chopped ingredients heaped in 
the centre, the pastry edges 
being wetted and joined on the 
top to form a curly frill. The 
main ingredients are beef and 
potato, but it is surprising what 
a number of other things are put 
inside for variety—turnip, carrot, 
leek, and parsley and onion for 
flavouring. Fish, too! And for 
tea—jam, apple, rhubarb, date, 
blackberry, or other fruit. 

Every Sundajti for four or five 
years, the owner of the field and 
his wife received a good old 
Cornish pasty of the substantial, 
meaty kind. That was the weekly 
rent. But the time came when 
the custom changed. The tenant 
offered vegetables and other food 
instead. Then, for the past two 
years, rent day came and went 
without any tribute being paid, 
and so the matter was brought 
before the Court. 

Quciint Customs 

The judge at first suggested 
that the old pasty rental should 
be restored. On second thoughts, 
he decided that this might in¬ 
fringe the food regulations, and 
so he ordered the paying of 2s a 
week in cash. 

This incident is a reminder of 
the days when it was a common 
practice in Cornwall for land¬ 
lords to accept food as rent. 

A cottage w'as often let on 
condition that the occupier pro¬ 
vided the landlord with a pie 
every week. Another tenant, 
in the parish of St Merryn, was 
under an obligation to supply his 
landlord with a pie of limpets, 
raisins, and sweet herbs! Yet 
another supplied 200 oysters every 
Christmas in order to remain in 
undisturbed possession of certain 
premises at Truro. 

Circumstances alter customs, 
however. Pew of. us nowadays 
would relish the landlord calling 
for a pasty or a pie on rent day 
and threatening ejectment if 
pasty or pie was not to his 
liking! 

PAVED WITH GOLD 

golden articles produced in 
South Africa will in. future 
bo stamped with a hall-mark 
consisting of the head df a 
springbok framed in a letter U; 
silver goods will bear a lion’s 
head, similarly framed. 

The decision to make this 
change is due to the rapid growth 
of jewellery manufacture in the 
Union; it is reported that the 
number of jewellers in Johannes¬ 
burg alone rose from 25 in 1937. 
to 65 this year. 

Johannesburg can claim, it 
seems, to be literally paved with 
gold; the old rock gutters re¬ 
cently removed from one of its 
streets have been put through a 
stone crusher and have yielded 
10 dwt of gold per ton! 
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Full Employment 
IS THE Goal 

A t San Francisco delegates from scores of countries, includ¬ 
ing Britain, arc now engaged in serious discussion on how 
to get the best from and give the best to the working people, 
intellectual and manual, of the world. The^ occasion is the 
annual conference of the'International Labour Organisation. 

The International Labour Or- of workers. And never before 


ganisation was created in 1920 
and was linked with the former 
League of Nations. • But it was 
much more successful than the 
League and managed to persuade 
the nations of' the world to 
accept Its advice on many ques¬ 
tions. The ILO had in par¬ 
ticular been very successful in 
improving the lot of seamen, 
whose working conditions until 
not very long ago, were very bad 
indeed. 

The interesting point about the 
IL O is that, though linked with 
the League of Nations, it sur¬ 
vived the war and has now 
become one of the specialised 
organisations of the United 
Nations, charged with looking 
after the world’s labour problems. 
What are these problems? There 
are quite a number of them, but 
few would hesitate to agree with 
Mr Edward Phelan, Director- 
General of the ILO, who, in his 
address to the Conference on 
June 17, said that today the ques¬ 
tion of world-wide redistribution 
of manpower is perhaps the most 
important of them. 

Tremendous changes are taking 
place in industry and human 
occupations all over the world. 
Some , countries are fully de¬ 
veloped industrially, others are 
bringing to life new industries; 
some suffer from unemployment, 
which is another way of saying 
that there are too many workers, 
others suffer from acute shortage 

FAMILY UNDER 
CANVAS 

]yjANY people who are planning 
to go to Australia know that 
the Commonwealth, too, has its 
housing problem.- One English¬ 
man, however. Dr J. W. Thorn¬ 
ton of Portsmouth, decided to 
take to Australia his house 
as well as his wife and five 
children. He bought enough 
tents for them all, a station 
wagon to move nbout in, and 
shipped the lot to Australia, 
together with his family, at a cost 
of £1000, which he says was 
money well spent. 

Dr Thornton wanted fresh air, 
sunshine, and plenty of food for 
his family and opporturyties for 
their future. Taking out his Aus¬ 
tralian maps he drove his W'agon 
with' a trailer, and within 24 
hours of reaching_Sydney he was 
camped on a ’ beach. The 
children—Elizabeth, John, Ann, 
Janet, and Allen—already - show 
the benefits of Australian sun 
and food. 

The tents provide three bed¬ 
rooms and a sitting-room, and 
the trailer is fitted with a dining- 
alcove, a kitchen, a refrigerator, 
and store-room. The Thornton 
family for the time being con¬ 
ducts its own school with regular 
school hours, and the classes are 
conducted by the parents. 

There under canvas the Thorn¬ 
tons are enjoying their new life, 
and are especially happy becau.se 
in a land of no spare houses they 
brought their own and proved 
once again that the resourceful 
Briton cannot be beaten. 


never 

has there been such a widespread 
desire to migrate. The world 
is in a turmoil—not Only politi¬ 
cally but socially. Distracted and 
confused, mankind is moving 
hither and thither, changing its 
homelands and jobs. 

All these fjuestions are of great 
interest to the ILO, and the 
agenda of the San Francisco 
Conference reflected this' con¬ 
cern. 

Avoiding the Middlemen 

Thus, one of the things dis¬ 
cussed was how to go forward 
—practically—with the task of 
creating full employment every¬ 
where. This is important not 
only for the local people but also 
for those who wish to migrate. 
The World-Wide creation of 
national Employment Services 
corresponding to our own Labour 
Exchanges would perhaps be the 
best way of helping the em¬ 
ployee and the employe^. 

Were such services created in 
all countries the unwelcome prac¬ 
tices of professional middlemen 
charging fees for the introduc¬ 
tion of workers to prospective 
employers would disappear. 

More important still (as far as 
the youth of the world is conf 
cerned) is the question of 
vocational guidance. There is 
no exaggeration in saying that 
proper advice given to young 
people as to which jobs they are 
most likely to succeed in and 
be happy in is one of the most 
important things in life. A good 
deal of time is being devoted to 
investigating the systems of 
vocational guidance existing in 
Belgium, Canada, Sweden, and 
the United States, and it is likely 
that a general scheme may 
emerge to help all governments 
to take advantage of the experi-' 
ence there. 

This year, as much as in the 
past, the ILO is paying atten¬ 
tion to the difficult problem of 
protecting wage earners in less 
advanced countries. In our own 
country, with its highly-developed 
trade-unionism, the discussion on 
how to devise the best methods 
of protecting the worker may 
sound superfluous. The British 
worker can well look after him¬ 
self. But this is not so in some 
other countries. 

Protecting the Worker 

The ILO therefore propose to 
introduce in 1949 a convention 
which would impose on the em¬ 
ployers an obligation (already 
obvious in our eyes) to pay wages 
in money and not in goods 
only, not to overvalue goods paid 
as part of wages, not to prevent 
the worker from doing with his 
wages what he pleases, not to 
force him to buy goods in his 
own Company’s stores, to pay 
wages regularly and to pay them 
in places other than taverns, 
shops, or places of amusement. 

This short list of the possible 
abuses alone shows how fully 
justified is .the work of the ILO. 
Were all its recommendations 
accepted, we should be living in 
a happier and inore prosperous 
world. 


China’s Bright 
Spot 

^HE bright spot among China’s 
troubles is Formosa, the 
island province which seems to 
have solved the worries of 
economics and lack of produc¬ 
tion. 

There is peace in this island 
province of China, and the 
reason is that Governor Wei 
Tao-ming found that the answer 
to unrest was to speed up 
Formosa’s economic recovery. So 
he set the island to work hard, 
and now Formosa has become a 
relatively bright spot in China’s 
dark picture of civil strife, in¬ 
flation, and discontent. 

Rice production has increased 
200.000 tons over last year to a 
million tons a year, even with ■ a 
shortage of fertiliser. Governor 
Wei thinks he can increase this 
to a million and a half tons 
annually. Sugar production is 
300,000 tons annually, six times 
last year’s, and Governor Wei 
hopes to see it reach 500,000 tons 
this year—half the pre-war level. 
He wants Formosa to grow more 
rice, not sugar, to help to feed 
China. 

Coal production is 1,680,000 
tons a year, about the pre-war 
rate, and Governor Wei believes 
it will reach two million tons a 
year by 1949. Forty thousand 
tons are being exported to China 
monthly. 

Supersonic 


The Children's Newspaper, July 3, t9^d 


World News Reel 


MIGHTY MOUSE. Tremors 
recorded on a seismograph near 
Miami, USA, not long ago were 
thought to be due not to any 
earthquake but to a mouse in 
the instrument vault. 

The 50th anniversary of the 
opening of the first railway from 
Matadi to Leopoldville,' in the 
Belgian Congo, was celebrated 
there recently. 

Benjamin Britten’s opera Peter 
Grimes teas received with en¬ 
thusiasm at the Paris Opera 
when it was performed there 
^recently by the Covent Garden 
Opera Company. ' 

ADVANCING AGAIN. The 
Franz Josef Glacier, in South 
Westland, New Zealand, which 
has been receding since 1932, has 
now started to move forward. 

India’s first legation in a Latlu- 
Anierlcan country . has been 
opened with the arrival at Rio 
de Janeiro of the Indian Minister 
to Brazil, Minoo Masani. 

The Board of Trade aims to 
bring 100 million yards of 
Japanese grey cotton cloth to 
Britain for finishing and re¬ 
export to Commomvealth coun-s 
tries. This is because of a 
shortage of cloth from British 
mills owing to lack of labour. 


MAN’S FASTEST. Captain 
Charles E. Yeager, pilot of the 
American supersonic aircraft 
XS-1, who flew faster than the' 
speed of sound, was recently 
given by the U S Secretary for 
Air the Mackay trophy for the 
most meritorious flight of the 
year. ' 

The British cruiser Devonshire 
gave a grand salute at Stockholm 
on the 90th birthday of King • 
Gustav of Sweden. 

King Abdullah of Transjordan 
has announced that the Trans¬ 
jordan people would have no 
objection to joining a single 
nation of Jews and Arabs if one 
were formed in Palestine. 

SALVAGE ABOARD. The 
Royal Mail Liner Andes is 
equipped with a baling press for 
waste paper. Passengers and 
crew are encouraged to save 
waste paper, which is compressed 
into hundredweight bales and 
sold when the ship reaches South¬ 
ampton from South America, the 
money being .given to the crew 
as a bonus. 

Sir Laurence Oiivier and the 
Old Vic Company recently played 
in the 111-year-old Theatre Royal 
in Hobart, Tasmania. It was built 
for £2300. 


Home News Reel 








The American rocket plane, XS-I, 
which has flown faster than the 
speed of sound. 

At the Children’s 
Village 

jpROM July 5 to 11, educators 
and psychologists from nine 
countries are to meet in con¬ 
ference in Switzerland to study 
the problems of war-handi¬ 
capped children. The Confer¬ 
ence is being held, appropri¬ 
ately, at the site of the inter¬ 
national Pestalozzi village for 
war orphans at Trogen, one of 
the most successful experiments 
in caring for child victims of the 
war. 

The experts will exchange 
views and experiences of the 
best methods of enabling the 
children to follow a normal life. 
This is the first Uiiesco-sponsored 
conference to which a German 
expert observer has been invited. 

BIBLES ON SHOW 

jgiBLES lent by the King, the- 
Universities, Westminster- 
Abbey, Brompton Oratory, and 
the Society of Friends are in the 
Bible Exhibition at the National 
Book League in London. Lord 
Montgomery’s wartime Bible is 
being shown, together with the 
Bibles of Florence Nightingale, 
George Pox, and Elizabeth Fry. 
The exhibition is at 7 Albemarle 
Street,/, and remains open until 
July 30. • ' . 


, NUTEXTILE. Imperial Chemi¬ 
cal Industries plan to prodilce 
10,000 tons of Ardil a year, 
Ardil is a by-product of ground 
nuts ■ which can be interwoven 
with wool to make cloth. 

A 1570 sixpence has been found 
by a farmhand digging In a field 
■ at Llangadock, Carmarthenshire. 

More, than a million ration 
books were lost last year. 

DIVING SHIP. The Navy’s 
first ship for deep-sea diving and 
submarine rescue work, H M S 
Reclaim, has an observation 
chamber which can be lowered 
to 800 feet, an iron suit in which 
a diver can go down 500 feet, and 
flexible suits for,descents to 300 
feet. 

So far this year, 28,500 tons of 
rice have been shipped to Britain. 

Dartjord has been presented 
loith an English dictionary 
(printed in 1777) “explaining 
hard, words." 

HAPPY 3IAN. The Tynwald 
Court (Isle of Man Parliament) 
recently resolved to make a gift 
to Britain of the £500,000 owed 
to the Manx Government. The 
Manx budget showed a surplus of 
£429,000. Income Tax is to re¬ 
main at 2s to 3s 6d in the pound. 

The record quantity of 145 
million gallons of milk was .sold 
from farms of England and Wales 
in May. 


The 104th Varsity cricket match 
begins at Lord’s on July 3. Cam¬ 
bridge have won 46, Oxford 40; 
the others were drawn: 

CARE WANTED. The Forestry 
Commission blame careless hikers 
for the majority of the 166 fires 
in their plantations in the last 
six months. 

Kingswood School, which was 
founded near Bristol by John 
Wesley in 1748, and is now at 
Lansdown Hill, Bath, recently cele¬ 
brated its bl^jentenary. 

Excavations in Chester have re¬ 
vealed the position awd approxi¬ 
mate size of the headquarters of 
the Roman XX Legion. 

At a cost of £10,000 the former 
scholars of Wycombe Abbey 
School, Bucks, are to present a 
new. library to the school. 

'Holyhead mountain and coastal 
areas, altogether comprising 300 
acres, have been bought by 
Valley (Anglesey) Rural Council 
to be preserved as a beauty spot. 

A Ministry of Health film to 
help doctors In the treatment of 
Infantile paralysis will soon be on 
show to doctors. 

A cabbage has grown from a 
icall in the Market Place, Boston, 
Lincolnshire. 

The tulip tree in Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, blossomed recently for 
the first time since it was planted 
25 years ago. The tree was then 
said to be 45 years old. 


Youth News Reel 


PAYING THE RENT. One ash 
staff a. year is the rent to be paid 
by Scouts for a new camping site 
at Dilston in Northumberland 
recently presented by Lord Allen¬ 
dale to the Hexham arid District 
Boy Scouts Association. Lord 
Allendale will present the staff 
to the first Scout of the district 
to gain his First Class badge after 
rent day. - 

Delegates from 20 countries have 
been attending the first Inter¬ 
national Conference for Catholic 
Guides at Foxlease, the Guides’ 
training centre in the New p'orest. 

Manchester Boy Scouts have 
volunteered to help the £100,000 
'War Memorial fund by deliver¬ 
ing 180,000 copies of the appeal, 
thus saving for the fund, it is 
estimated, £1500. 


LONDONERS ALL. London 
Scout officials will meet the cadet 
training ship Eagle when she 
arrives in London in July carry¬ 
ing a “Friendship Food Cargo ’’ 
which includes more than eight 
tons of canned food collected by 
200 Scouts as a gift from the 
people of New London in New 
England, USA, to the people of 
“old” London. 

Two hundred Sea Scouts will 
carry out _ ferrying, message-carry¬ 
ing, and harbour-work in Torbay, 
Devon, during the Olympic Games 
sailing events in August. 

Jessie Smith of the 197th Liver¬ 
pool Girl Guide Company, has 
been awarded the Badge of Forti¬ 
tude' for her cheerfulness and 
splendid bearing during a long 
period of illness. 
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The Chi!dren*s Newspaper, /uf/ 3, 1943 

A PRAIRIE 
OCCASION 

Qn July 5 the famous annual 
pageant of Western Can¬ 
adian life, past and present, 
opens at Calgary. Alberta. It is 
the Calgary Stampede, and 
visitors flock to it from many 
parts of Canada, the US, and 
even from distant Mexico for a 
week of thrills. 

Cowboys show their daring in 
riding bareback bucking horses 
and steers; Indians exhibit their 
handicrafts and their skill. This 
year the most spectacular feature 
is Chuck Wagon races, in which 
wagons of the old-fashioned 
pioneers’ type, each drawn by 
four horses, gallop round the 
arena, their drivers wearing the 
old-time cowboys’ attire—big 
hats, coloured scarves, fancy 
shirts, high-heeled boots. 

There are cattle shows and also 
a schoolchildren’s livestock con¬ 
test in which prizes are a saddle 
pony, a Shetland pony, bicycle, 
and pure-bred .dogs. 

Indians parade in their gorge¬ 
ous costumes and there is an 
Indian village of 33 tepees, show¬ 
ing how they lived in their 
primitive glory in bygone days,. 

An art display, school, domestic, 
and industrial exhibits, and, of 
course, fireworks, and other ex¬ 
citing events make this a wonder¬ 
ful holiday for the Western folk 
before the serious business of the 
harvest. 

Waterloo’s 100 
Years 

Qn July 13, 1848, the first train 
entered London’s new Water¬ 
loo Station, which had been built 
on the site of former farmyards 
and cowsheds, and had been 
officially opened two days before. 
The train consisted of the 
locomotive. Hornet, and seven 
coaches. It had left Southamp¬ 
ton at 1.5 am, steamed proudly 
into the fine new station of four 
platforms at 4.30 a m, and the 
first 40 passengers to alight at 
Waterloo collected their gamps 
and their bundles. 

It was not long before 34 trains 
were arriving and the saihe 
number leaving every day. 

Waterloo today has 21 plat¬ 
forms, and nearly 200,000 pas¬ 
sengers arrive and depart every 
24 hours. 

Recently this world-famous 
terminus celebrated its centenary 
—a little early in order to avoid 
the heavy holiday traffic—with an 
exhibition at which many relics 
of the old times were showm. 


Teletennis 



Young people from King’s College 
and Wimbledon High School were 
recently televised while receiving 
t?ennis instruction, and here we see 
one of the pupils before the camera. 



The “Pied Piper” of Eastleach 

Air Vice-Marshal J, R. Cassidy, who is the Road Safety Officer for the County of Gloucester, has 
a novel way of teaching road safety. Ke has written new words to a popular tune, and here 
we see him crossing the River Leach at Eastleach with a following of youngsters singing the 
Safety Walk.” The Air Vice-Marshal provides the accompaniment with his banjo. 


THIS KIND WORLD 

^HE people of Burley-in-Wharfe- 
dale, Yorkshire, are very 
mindful of the old folk in their 
village and have decided to give 
them all a holiday this summer 
by forming a special fund. 

The first to benefit is Mrs M. 
Rayner, 77, who never before in 
her life has been able to leave 
the village for one full week’s 
rest from household duties. 

Kicking Their Way 
to England 

Ji^ONE Of the teams that will 
compete in the Olympic 
Soccer tournament will be better 
trained than that which will 
represent China. The men are 
already on their way to this 
country, and in preparation for 
the Games are playing three 
matches at Saigon, four in 
Manila, three in Bangkok, two in 
Medan, three in Singapore, six in 
Java, three in Rangoon, and four 
in Calcutta. That programme of 
28 games should enable them to 
arrive on these shores late in 
July fit and ready to give of their, 
best against the finest amateur 
footballers from other countries. 

A CALL AT 
PITCAIRN 

Qn their way to New Zealand 
not long ago, 63 children 
from Britain had an added thrill 
in their long voyage when their 
ship, the Rimutaka,: stopped at 
Pitcairn Island in the Pacific, 
where the community was first 
established in 1790 by the famous 
mutineers of the Bounty. 

This unexpected adventure 
happened because the Rimutaka, 
when passing through the 
Panama Canal, met an England- 
bound ship which had on board 
supplies for Pitcairn it had been 
unable to deliver owing to the 
tremendous seas breaking on the 
i.slet at the time. 

The Rimutaka took over the 
stores and, the weather being 
calm when she reached the lonely 
island, they were successfully 
landed, and New Zealand’s 63 
young new citizens were able to 
see something of this strange and 
romantic island. 


Recalling Nelson 

'J'wo galleries containing un¬ 
familiar relics of Lord Nelson 
are now open to the public at 
the National Maritime' Museum, 
Greenwich. The relics have been 
transferred there from Trafalgar 
House, in 'Wiltshire^ 

One that recalls a famous 
occasion is Nelson’s silver and 
ivory seal with which he sealed 
t{ie letter to the Crown Prince 
of Denmark at the Battle of 
Copenhagen. This was the letter 
in which he wrote of “the 
Brothers of Englishmen, the 
Danes,” which led to an armis¬ 
tice in the unwanted fight be¬ 
tween the British fleet and the 
brave defenders of Copenhagen. 

It is fascinating, also, to see 
the actuaT chair in which Nelson 
sat in his quarters on board the 
'Victory, and his settee, which can 
be turned into a couch or bed. 
There is a portrait of Nelson by 
J. Rigaud begun in 1777 when 
Nelson was a young officer of 18. 
He had to leave for the 'West 
Indies before it was finished, 
and it was not completed until 
he returned in 1781, when the 
artist portrayed him wearing the 
uniform of a Captain. 

Another portrait, now at Green¬ 
wich, was painted in Naples in 
1799 and shows Nelson wear¬ 
ing the Chelengk or Plume of 
Triumph given him after the 
Battle of the Nile. In the follow¬ 
ing year the Victor’s bust in 
marble was hewn in Vienna, and 
this, too, is now at Greenwich. 

These and other interesting 
relics of England’s famous sailor 
have been given a fitting home. 

KEEPING THE SAND 
ON THE BEACH 

Zealand engineers are 
planning to plant more than 
100,000 acres of pine trees as a 
means of checking the inland 
drift of sand dunes along the 
west coast of North Island, 

Sand blown by the prevailing 
westerly wind is a constant 
menace to the flat farm land in 
some parts of the Wellington 
and Auckland provinces; but it 
is being overcome by planting 
marram grass, followed by lupins, 
and finally pine trees. 


SAILING HERO 

J^ENNETH Gilbert, 17, of Rams¬ 
gate, Kent, braved heavy 
seas as he went out in his small 
sailing boat to the rescue of 
three Army officers, whose yacht 
had capsized, and succeeded in 
saving them all. The National 
Lifeboat Institution have sent 
him a letter of thanks on vellum 
together with £2. 

End of a Chapter 

^pHE wartime evacuation of 
children and others ends 
officially on July 5. 

On September 1, 1939, some 
1,270,000 people, including 748,883 
unaccompanied schoolchildren, 
were sent to places of safety. By 
February 1941 the total number 
had increased to 1,341,000. In 
April 1948 there were only 3567 
evacuees. 

Only July 5 the Home Secretary 
will assume general responsi¬ 
bility for the unaccompanied 
evacuated children, but they will 
be looked after by the county or 
county borough in which they are 
living. Other remaining evacuees, 
such as old people and the blind, 
will either have to make private 
arrangements, or be dealt with 
under National Assistance. 

WHO OWNS THE 
MONUMENT? 

Qn the road between Kinghorn 
and Burntisland, in Fife- 
shire, stands a 60-year-old monu¬ 
ment to King Alexander III 
which nobody seems to want. For 
several months the Town Clerk of 
Kinghorn has been tiding to find 
out who is responsible for the up¬ 
keep of the monument, for it is 
in need of a restoration; but 
his quest for the owners has so 
far been unsuccessful. 

Alexander III succeeded to the 
throne of Scotland when he was 
■ a boy of eight, and ruled for 
nearly 40 years. He did much for 
his country’s unity and is 
remembered in particular for the 
part he played in ending Nor¬ 
wegian domination by his victory 
over Haakon V at Largs in 1263. 
The monument stands hear the 
spot where he rode over the cliffs 
to his death one dark night in 
March 1286. 


' ''3 

SIX PLANES 
TO LONDON 

using six aeroplanes between 
Mukden in Manchuria and 
London, the Revd John Fleming 
has arrived home on furlough 
from a city which is entirely sur¬ 
rounded by Communist forces. 

Mr Fleming is one of the 
Scottish missionaries who have 
remained at their posts in the 
capital of Manchuria, determined 
to serve the Chinese people as 
long as possible. Mukden, Mr 
Fleming says, is surrounded by 
the Communist Eighth Route 
Army, who do not attempt to 
capture the city owing to the 
difficulties of administration. 

Chinese people who know the 
unfrequented by-roads can walk 
out of the city, but others must 
use an aeroplane. There are 20 
planes daily flying in and out of 
Mukden; and there is also the 
missionary plane, St Paul, be¬ 
longing to the Lutheran 'World 
Federation, which carries medical 
supplies to the missionaries. Mr 
Fleming reports that he and his 
colleagues are helping to operate 
soup kitchens for the 200,000 
refugees who have crowded into 
the city, and also a clothing fac¬ 
tory where 300 suits a day are 
turned out apd given away. 

The 20 British missionaries are 
determined to remain at their 
job even if the Communists cap¬ 
ture the city. 

The Wreck of the 
Bounty 

'J’HE Commodore, a six-masted 
sailing vessel that once 
proudly sailed the Pacific and 
was the ship used in the film 
Mutiny on the Bounty, is now 
lying wrecked on the beach at 
Milnerton, near Cape Town. 

Recently she was ballasted with 
sand, towed out of Duncan Dock 
and then cut adrift. She ran 
ashore at Milnerton before heavy 
seas, and is now so firmly em¬ 
bedded in the rocks that at low 
tide people can go “ aboard.” 

This is a sad end to a useful 
career, for this ship did splendid 
work as a grain-carrier between 
Au-stralia and England, and later 
as a training vessel. 

When it seemed that she could 
no longer carry on, she was put 
up for sale at Cape Town, but 
nobody wanted to buy her. So it 
was decided to strip her of all 
useful timber, and then cast her 
adrift. Her fittings were used to 
provide Cape Town houses with 
new doors, sashes, and floors. 

Now the Commodore lies in the 
surf at Milnerton, her hulk the 
target of mountainous waves. 
She will never sail again. 


Friends 



Fawns are usually very shy creatures, 
but this one’seems to like being 
petted by its young admirer. 






The Children’. 
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Paying the 
Parson 

On July 1 many thousands of 
Anglican clergymen -will ‘ re¬ 
ceive a cheque from the Church 
Commissioners, thus beginning a 
new arrangement in' the cen¬ 
turies-old method of payments to 
the clergy. 

This single cheque will be in 
place of two cheques which 
normally came to vicarages and 
rectories all over England at this 
'time of the year. They canje 
from Queen Anne’s Bounty and 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Those two separate. bodies have 
become one since April 1948, thus 
unifying the central finances of 
the Church of England. Unhke 
most churches established by law, 
the Church of England does not 
receive payment from the State 
but from its old endowments and 
from voluntary givings. The 
Church Commissioners have con¬ 
trol of over £200,000,000, and 
from the income they pay out 
about £5,000,000 a year for the 
many activities of the church. 

The Commissioners are great 
landowners, having about 300,000 
acres. 'They drew large sums 
in royalties before the coal mines 
were nationalised, but over 
£50,000 a year has been sacrificed 
in the change of coal ownership. 
Many July cheques will be 
smaller, too, because the “tithe 
charge,” which formerly went to 
many vicars and . rectors from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, is now 
being redeemed under the Tithe 
Act of 1936. 

There will be regrets in many 
country parsonages at the pass¬ 
ing of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
because this admirably-managed 
fund, which Queen Anne started 
with £17,000 a year in 1704, grew 
to over £2,000,000 a year, and 
was a real friend to the clergy 
and a general helping hand to 
struggling parishes. 


Radio Kindergarten 


RADIO programme for children 
under school age may be 
started by the SBC following the . 
example of the Australian Broad¬ 
casting Commission’s successful 
feature Kindergarten of the Air. 

This is a programme for the 
very young folk broadcast all over 
Australia at half-past nine on six 
mornings of the week. Stories, 
music, and games are broadcast, 
together with a little subtle 
advice to parents, and sug¬ 
gestions for constructive play to 
last the young listeners for the 
rest of the day. In the picture 
one of the original directors of 
the programme. Miss Ruth 
Fenner, is seen in the Australian 
studio during a broadcast of the 
song, Hush-a-bye Baby. With the 
pianist two young assistants are 
taking part, suiting their actions 
to the words and music. 

Miss Fenner believes that pre¬ 
school children should not be 


made nationally minded, so 
Kindergarten of the Air is 
not essentially Australian, in 
character, but is planned to give 
children sympathy toward people 
in all parts of the world. 

Other countries have become 
interested in this idea of radio 
programmes for the little people, 
and Miss Fenner recently made 
an 18-month tour of the U S, 
Canada, Norway, and Great 
Britain. She helped to establish 
a Kindergarten programme on 
the Norwegian broadcasting 
system. In Canada a similar 
progiamme has been introduced. 
In Britain Mi^ Fenner conferred 
with Mrs Mary Somerville, BBC 
Educational Broadcasts Officer, 
who is much impressed by the 
Australian Kindergarten idea. 

We may be sure that in Britain 
our own younger brothers and 
sisters would greatly appreciate 
their own wireless programme. 



Clean Milk 

coNSiDERAELE stcp towards 
securing a supply of pure 
milk for everybody is indicated 
in the Government’s decision to 
introduce a Bill to prevent 
milk from being sold by retailers 
unless it has been heat- 
treated, or is sold as tuberculin- 
tested milk from a single herd. 

ATT herd is one which has , 
been certified free from tubercu¬ 
losis. But tuberculosis is not the 
only germ liable to get into milk, 
though it is the most dangerous. 
Dirt and other bacteria are apt 
to get into milk, and heat treat¬ 
ment sterilises them. More and 
more attested herds and better 
cowshed antT dairy hygiene are 
the remedies. 


Preparing / 

Bif the grey, muddy waters of 
the Humber the little ship 
of peace and good Will which 
Princess Margaret is to name 
John Williams VI on August 5 
is slowly taking final shape. 

All over Britain and the 
Dominions children are now busy 
collecting towai’ds the cost of the 
ship, over £70,000. 

When a C N correspondent 
watched the swarming group of 
workrnen on the good ship re- 
cently he wondered whether she 
would ever be ready for her 
voyage round the coasts in 
August and September. But the 
builders report that on July 20 
the ship will slip out in the 


Peage Ship 

waters of the Humber and show 
her paces. 

On the squat funnel which acts 
as an exhaust for the ship’s diesel 
motors the flag of peace—a dove 
with the olive twig—will be 
painted, and in the saloon a 
plaque will be placed describing 
the purpose of the ship, to carry 
the message of peace and friend¬ 
ship. 

Clambering up ladders and 
down companionways, the' C N 
correspondent watched the acety¬ 
lene welders drilling holes in the 
ship’s plates to extend the bridge 
deck. Underneath the deck an 
ingenious designer has tucked a 
range of cabins with fitted berths 
now being panelled and painted. 
In the hold there is storage space 
for coconuts, and all the miscel¬ 
laneous cargo the ship has to 
carry during her voyages in the 
south-western Pacific. 


This small ship of peace, of 
only 400 tons, is packed with 
everything a modern ship needs 
—oil-driven ■ engines, refrigera¬ 
tion, a modern galley, electric 
capstan and windlass, and motor- 
driven lifeboats. 

Generous gifts towards the cost 
of the John Williams VI have 
been made by the children of the 
Pacific Islands whom the ship is 
to serve. 

Children’s Hospital The Samoan Islands are send- 

A-fine new building of the Queen ^Elizabeth’s Children’s , ’l"|ieh 

Hospital at Banstead Wood, Surrey, due to be opened by Revd E. J. Edwards, of Samoa, 
Princess Elizabeth this week, will present to Princess Margaret. 



A Milestone in 
Social Progress 


W ITH the beginning of the 
- National Insurance scheme 
next wxek Britain reaches a new 
milestone on her long road of 
social change and national wel¬ 
fare. It is a milestone reached 
in an orderly manner through 
legislation in Parliament to which 
all political parties have contrib¬ 
uted. 

■yHE big changes in personal 
habits and preferences 
brought about by the National 
Insurance and National Health 
Acts affect every individual in 
the nation, whatever his wealth 
or position. This is everybody’s 
affair. From now on the 
provision of medical advice and 
care will be the'responsibility of 
the community as well as,the 
individual. In the same manner 
old age -will be provided for, and 
the fear, of unemployment will 
be offset by allowances to the 
worker, whatever his occupation. 

poR many years Britain has 
slowly been shaping a new 
pattern in its social life, diminish¬ 
ing the terrors of fear, want, and 
disease; and giving every citizen 
a fair chance of an honourable 
and useful life. This new mile¬ 
stone brings the nation to the 
most coriiprehensive' plan yet 
devised to meet these personal 
and social needs. 

Dy this practical expression of 
" all for each, and each for 
all,” translated into common- 
sense arrangements, Britain leads 
the way in a post-war revolution 
■which seeks to build happy, 
healthy citizens living in an 
ordered and free world. 

'This National Insurance scheme 
is a truly national achieve¬ 
ment, engineered by men of all 
parties and none ; and as its life 
■begins everyone sincerely hopes 
that out of it will grow a liner 
and fitter Britain. . 

—-M- 

Good Neighbours 

C’ENER.VL Smuts at Cambridge 
spoke of the good-neighbour 
policy which all civilised nations 
wish to observe towards Russia. 
The hand of friendship is there, 
offered in the same way' that 
forty years ago General Smuts 
himself saw it outstretched from 
Britain to his own land of 
South Africa. That act of good 
neighbourhood won a people’s 
friendship which in spite of all 
differences of race and language 
continues today. 

Is it too much to hope that 
ultimately we shall have a 
universal spirit of good will ? A 
peaceful w'orld can exist only in 
an atmosphere of good neigh¬ 
bourhood. ' This friendly attitude 
of man to man has hot yet 
perished from the, earth, and to 
give it free play is the first call 
on statesmen and people alike. 


■ JUST -4N idea 

. As Shakespeare ijerote, a friend ' 
should bear his friend’s infirmities. 


Friends Across the 
Channel 

Qn July I and 2 there is to be 
held in London the first 
meeting of the Commission of 
seven French and seven British 
representatives whose task is to 
ensure close and continual con¬ 
sultation on all manner of 
cultural relationships between 
the two nations. 

The’Commission has been set 
up under the Anglo-French Cul¬ 
tural Convention, whose purpose 
is to encourage in each country 
the study of the language and 
civilisation of the other; to 
arrange for exchanges of pro¬ 
fessors and students, of books and 
other cultural material, and for 
the mutual recognition of the 
university degrees and diplomas 
of each country in the other’s 
territory. 

As we get to know more about 
the French, so will our esteem 
grow for the noble contribution 
they have made to the thought, 
the culture, and^ the civilisation 
of mankind ; and we, too, with¬ 
out false modesty, may expect 
that their admiration for Britain 
will become even warmer as they 
learn more about British culture 
and the British way of life. 
Friendship - grows in mutual 
esteem. ‘ ■ . 

SHARING A BIRTHDAY 

IVyTR Joe Bonn.ar, a Greenock 
shipwright, hit upon ' tlie 
charming idea of celebrating his 
73rd birthday by taking 73 child¬ 
ren for a day at the seaside. 
First of all he selected all the 
children between the ages of 
five and twelve in his own 
street, and • then he completed 
the lucky number by going 
farther afield. 

The street was gay with flags, ^ 
and all the neighbours turned 
out to cheer when a double- 
decker biis carried off 73 excited 
children to Largs, accompanied 
by Mr . Bonnar and his wife. ' 
And, of course, ■yve hardly need 
to add that Mr Bonnar considers 
it to be the best birthday he has 
ever spent. 


Under the E 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If teachers are 
always ready to 
come to terms 


goMETlMES the remains of readers’ 
breakfasts are found in library 
books. Som.etimes readers them¬ 
selves are wrapped up in them. 

□ 

People in a certain village are tired 
of getting their water from wells. 
Wish they could draw up a plan. 

, 0 
grOKE Ferry Women’s Institute 
had a competition for the best- 
dressed wooden spoon. The winner 
caused a stir. 

G 

fjROONING is where nobody ever hits 
a note, says a critic. And some¬ 
body would like to hit the crooner. 
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THINGS SAID 

T least three-quarters of our 
' essential foods could in the 
uture be raised from our own 
oil. Lord Bledisloe 

Vue motive force most required 
' in industry today is en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Sir John W. Stephenson 

^v'ANT to see that the results of 
j the good things that came out 
sf this terrible war are used for 
i he welfare of mankind. That is 
iiie only ambition I have, or ever 
i'.avc had. President Trunian 

’f you can teach mathematics, 
science, or English, come 
with me and you can have all the 
sugar, oranges, and bananas that 
j'ou want, and, remember, there 
are no clothing coupons in my 
diocese. 

Bishop of Kingston, Jamaica, 
at a conference of teachers 

Y/e are the biggest voice iii the 
' ’ world for freedom and 
istice, and therefore peace. 

Field-Marshal 
Lord Montgomery 


A1ore British Films 

'jiE cinema screens of Britain 
■ may soon be showing more 
home-produced films. 

A new Board of Trade Order 
says that after October i at 
least 45 per cent of first feature 
filni.s must be of British nianu- 
; cture and at least 25 per cent 


ot 


the films forming the sup¬ 
porting programme must also be 
Lritish. 

This increased proportion of 
I'jme-produced films is all to the 
< ad, for the ■ cinema screen 
■ t reflect the life of a nation 
same way as its Press and 
Jo. We like to see in our 
lileries the work of artists of 
er lands, but we prefer native 
t-to predominate. 

So it should be with the cinema, 
'd we have no doubt that our 
itivc craftsmen rvill be able to 
,1 their part of the programmes 
orthily. 


.tor’s Table 



Independence Day 

Qn July 4 Americans will 
celebrate their independ¬ 
ence from Britain. But in 
1776, when the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, the 
citizens of the thirteen original 
states stood for those same 
principles of freedom for which 
Pym and Hampden had stood, 
and for which the Anglo-Saxon 
world stni stands today. 

‘Thomas Jefferson’s noble 
words, ring as true in 1948 as 
when they were first penned 
as part of the Declaration at 
the birth of the U S A in 1776. 

“ We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 
That, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of 
the governed; that, whenever 
any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the. people to alter 
or abolish it and to institute new 
government.” 

These are words which may be 
remembered wfith thankfulness 
and pride wherever freedom is 
prized. 


^ L.4D Y wants to know how to make 
a gooseberry tart. It usually is. 

0 

people are taller than they, 
used to be. Can’t he kept down. 

.0 

J^E.\DiNG gas meters is an arduous 
■ task. But you don’t have to 
turn over. 

0 

, ‘ coy has built a modern motor-boat 
to scale .. Better if built to float. 

□ 

nr, safety curtain at a theatre got 
jammed. Someone must have 
Town their ration: at it. 


^OME boys of eighteen are glad to he 
called up. So long as it is not 
tco. early in the morning. 


THANK YOU, 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Couth Afric.v is presenting 
three lifeboats to Britain, 
and, for her splendid work in 
helping to bring this about, Miss 
Pattie _ Price of Cape Town has 
received the highest honour 
for an honorary worker given by 
the Royal National Lifeboat In¬ 
stitution—she has been made a 
life governor. . 

Miss Price began appealing for 
the lifeboat service ill 1940, after 
reading of the Institution’s work 
in the war. In two years she 
had collected £4265. In 1942 
the South African Branch was 
founded by her with Field- 
Marshal Smuts as its President. 
Since then £33,000 has been con¬ 
tributed by the branch, and with 
this money three lifeboats are 
being provided for Britain, each 
bearing a South African name. 
The first, called - the Field- 
IMarshal [and Mrs Smuts, is 
stationed at Beaumaris; the 
second, the Southern Africa, will, 
when built, be at Dover; and the 
third is to be'called the Deneys 
Reitz. 

Many mariners will have cause 
to bo grateful for the hard work 
of Miss Price and the generosity 
of our South African friends. 


Closer is He 

'T'he sun, the moon, the stars,, 
the seas, the hills and the 
plains. 

Are not these, O soul, the vision 
of Him who reigns ? 

Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, 
and Spirit with, Spirit may 
meet; 

Closer is He than breathing, and 
nearer than hands or feet. • 
Arthur Hugh Clough 
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The Sea-Going 
Tower Arrives 

goME weeks ago the CN. de¬ 
scribed how an 83-feet tower, 
weighing 108 tons, left London in 
the steamer Loch Ryan for 
Venezuela, where it is to be part 
of an oil refinery at Cardon. 

Now comes a letter from a 
reader who actually lives at 
Cardon—Graham Jackson, aged 
13—describing the arrival there 
of this strange cargo, the largest 
single-piece. tower ever exported 
from Britain. 

Graham goes to the school run 
by the Shell Oil Company at 



Cardon, Venezuela, and when the 
tower arrived the headmaster, Mr 
Cassels, took all the children 
down to the wharf to watch the 
unusual operation of getting the 
tower ashore. . 

As there were no facilities at 
Cardon for unloading such an 
enormous object direct from the 
ship's deck to the wharf, the 
tower, which had been previously 
filled with compressed air to make 
it float, had to be rolled off the 
deck into' the sea. In the pic¬ 
ture above—sent us by Graham— 
the tower can be seen poised for 
its plunge. There was a most 



satisfactory splash, and Graham 
writes that he and companions 
were tremendously thrilled w'hen 
they saw the giant tower actually 
floating in the sea. 

Tug boats towed the-monster 
to the wharf side, and then, as 
the lower picture shows,, a crane 
lifted it on a railway bogey truck 
that was waiting to take it to 
where it is to be erected. 

Graham tells us that a com¬ 
plete township is being built at 
Cardon round the refinery. 

More Teachers 

'J'he Ministry of Education are 
planning ahead so that by 
1951 the size of the great 
. majority of classes in our schools 
will be reduced to 30 at the most 
for boys and girls of secondary 
school age, and to 40 for those 
under eleven. 

To achieve this and other 
, objects, the Ministry hope to 
train 96,000 ' new teachers be¬ 
tween now’ and 1953. About half 
of these will be needed to make 
up for losses due to retirement 
and so on, and another 6000 to 
replace temporary untrained 
teachers. There will thus be a 
net addition of 41,500-teachers. 

Accordingly, there is to be a 
campaign to recruit more women 
to the Emergency Training 
Scheme. Also, more permanent 
training colleges for women will 
be opened. It is hoped to recruit 
6000 women candidates this year. 


The Watchers on the 
Marshes 

pARLY this year a rocket-net was used for the first time by 
^ naturalists to capture wild geese in order to ring them and 
release them for later ideritification. This new methdd is explained 
in the annual report of the Severn Wildfowl Trust, which was 
established in 194 b and has its headquarters near the. little 
village of Slimbridge on the south side of the Severn Estuary, 
not far from the Severn tunnel. In this lonely region there is a 
broad expanse of grass-covered salt-marsh called the Dumbles, 
to which thousands of geese come to feed in the winter. 

Geese_ are wary birds and will added to the Trust's collection of 
fly aw'ay at the slightest sign of 
danger. Mr -Peter Scott, the 
artist and son of the famous ex¬ 
plorer, W'ho is Director of the 
Trust, and Mr J. Robertson 
Justice thought 'of using a net, 
carried ‘oy rockets, to catch some 
of the geese as they were feed¬ 
ing, the rocket-net being pre¬ 
viously fixed in position, camou¬ 
flaged, and fired from a distance. 

Having observed a spot w’here the 
geese grazed in large numbers, 

Mr Scott and his companions 
went out before dawn and fixed 
up their furled net, covering the 
rockets with grass. They had a 
length of electric flex to fire the 
rockets and this they carried 
back to a hide-out made of wire 
hetting and barrage balloon 
fabric disguised with grass, which 
they had fixed up behind an old 
sea wall about 100 yards from 
the rocket net. 

The Spreading Net 

In this they crouched, hoping 
the geese would return to their 
usual feeding-place. They were 
not disappointed. As dawn broke, 
they peeped through the slit in 
their hiding-place and saw hun¬ 
dreds of wild geese coming down 
near their net. Gradually the 
browsing geese - wandered, un¬ 
suspecting, nearer and nearer to 
the net, and when a ci'owd of 
them were within 25 yards of it 
the button on the flex was 
pressed and the rockets went off, 
carrying upwards and outwards 
the net. At this, says the report, 

“the whole flock of 1300 geese 
rose into the air with a roar of 
wings and voices.” The cloud 
of geese wheeled away, but on 
the ground the watchers saw a 
number of geese flapping about 
under the net. ' • 

They ran towai'ds them and 
found 32 very surprised but quite 
unhurt captives. They extricated 
some of them from the net, re¬ 
corded . them in a ■ notebook, 
fastened numbered rings round 
their legs, and released them. 

Others they put in sacks to have 
their wings clipped and to be 


tame waterfowl, which is pro¬ 
bably the most representative of 
its kind in the world, for it con¬ 
tains 400 birds of 67 species of 
swans, geese, and ducks. 

To catch wild ducks the Trust 
also employs the old method ot 
the decoy. Only nine of these 
elaborate duck-traps are at pre¬ 
sent in use in Britain. The decoy 
consists of a curved ditch, called 
a “pipe,” which is dug from a 
pool on which wild duck congre¬ 
gate. The “pipe” is covered with 
netting, so that it is like a 
tunnel, and beside it are screens 
behind which the “decoyman” 
hides. To entice wild ducks into 
this pipe, tame ducks and a 
small dog are used. 

The dog is a clever little actor. 
He goes to the bank at the head 
of the pipe and jumps about. 
This attracts the tame ducks, 
who swim towards him out of 
curiosity. The wild ducks, who 
are not afraid of the dog while 
he remains on the bank, follow 
the tame ducks to see what all 
this is about. Continuing his 
jumps—over little boards placed 
there for the purpose—the dog 
leads the whole party well into 
the pipe. 

Then the decoyman steps out 
from behurd a screen and scares 
the wild ducks up to the cul-de- 
sac at the end of the pipe, where 
they are caught. Some are ringed 
and released, and others added to 
the Trust’s aviary of waterfowl. 

SCIENTISTS IN 
FIGURES 

■yisiTORS from many countries 
attended the Centenary 
Assembly of the Institute of 
Actuaries'in London this June. 

Actuaries are scientists and 
forecasters in figures, skilled 
mathematicians whose job is to 
solve money problems depending 
upon probabilities in connection 
with insurance, and to estimate 
what premiums shall be paid. 

In the 16th century an actuary 
was a man who kept records of 
the acts of a court. 



THIS ENGLAND 


The famous church at Stoke 
Poges, in Buckinghamshire 
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The Heifer on 
the Height 

long ago a heifer at Curry 
Rivel, Somerset, wandered 
away from her companions and 
came to the well-known landmark, 
the Pynsent Monument, which 
overlooks Sedgmoor, the last 
battlefield in England, and which 
was built by the first William Pitt 
in 1768 in memory of William 
Pynsent, who had left him Burton 
Pynsent House. 

The heifer was not well up in 
these historical matter's, but was 
soon to- be well up in another 
sense, for she became interested 
in the spiral staircase of 172 
steps which ascends inside the 
column. She began to climb 
them. 

The tower was not built for 
cows, and cows are not built for 
stair climbing, but this heifer 
stuck to it and reached the top. 
Then she found difficulty in get¬ 
ting out on the open platform 
that surrounds the dome. That 
was hard luck after climbing all 
those stairs to see the view, and 
she began to bellow wrathfully. 

Two of her owner’s sons saw 
her struggles to complete her 
ascent. They ran up the stairs 
and began gently reasoning with 
her. In the end she allowed her¬ 
self to be led downstairs again 
and trotted off to join the herd, 
no doubt to be given good advice 
by some wise old cow about a 
heifer’s place being, on the 
ground. 

ISLAND OF MERCY 

J^HODES, the small Greek island 
in the Aegean 6ea, has sud¬ 
denly sprung into the news. 
Count Bernadotte, the United 
Nations’ mediator between the 
Jews and Arabs, has made 
it his headquarters. 

Some centuries ago? from 1309 
to 1523, it was the centre of 
another great work of mercy. 
The Knights Hospitallers, or 
more familiarly the Knights of 
the Order of St John, established 
themselves on the island in order 
to give rest, hospitality, and 
medical care to the many hun¬ 
dreds of devout Christians who 
journeyed on the weary and dan¬ 
gerous pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 




Alan Paterson 



■" . 









-. 




Britain’s brightest 
hope for the high 
jump in the Olympic 
Games is 20-year-old 
6 feet 6 inches Alan 
Sinclair Paterson. 


A week before his 14th birth¬ 
day, a long-limbed lad even 
then, Alan equalled his school 
record by clearing S feet 4 
inches, using the old 
“ scissors ” style of jumping. 


His father then taught him 
the western roll, and a series 
of successes brought this 
Glasgow lad his first inter¬ 
national vest at the age of 17 
years 2 months. 


Last year he and Bill Vessie 
(U S Aj'shared a new British 
record of 6 feet 7^ inches. 
Heel trouble has since handi¬ 
capped him but he is back to 
form again. 


Over Three Hundred Bishops in Town 


J^EVER before have so many 
bishops of the Anglican 
Church gathered in London to 
confer ' together about their 
worldwide job as are now here for 
the Lambeth Conference, opening 
with a service in Canterbury 
Cathedral on July. 1. When the 
conference is in full assembly 
there will be 347 bishops present. 
When these conferences werd 
first started in 1867 there were 
fewer than 100—numbers which 
reflect the great growth of the 
Christian church overseas. 

Some have had long journeyk 
Dr Mown, Archbiishop of Sydney, 
is a great traveller in the big 
.spaces of Australia, and like Dr 
Moline of Perth is used to horse¬ 
back as well as the aeroplane. 
Prom the distant north-west of 
Canada comes Dr Sherman, 
Archbishop’ of Rupert’s Land, 
who is accustomed to dog sledges 
and ice-breakers. From Japan 
comes Bishop Yashiro of Kobe, 
who suffered many hardships 
during the war, and alongside 
him will be Dr Tsen, presiding 
bishop of the Anglican church in 
China. 

The bishops come to Lambeth 
Palace because that is the official 
home of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who is the chief 
bishop of the Church of England. 


The palace was, badly damaged 
by bombs, but enough has been 
made ready for the bishops to 
meet there, and they will hold 
their conference in the 17th- 
century hall. 

What is the real purpose of this 
great gathering? It is chiefly a 
family meeting of the Anglican 
Church, and while its discussions 
and decisions will have all the 
weight of the bishops’ positions 
behind them there is no binding 

Model Stage 

jy^ANY a boy has taken a keen 
delight in making a model 
stage. Those who have would 
be full of admiration for the 
work of Mr Michael Northen, a 
young stage director,’ who has 
built a model, complete in all 
details, to serve a really useful 
purpose. 

All kinds of scenic and lighting 
effects can be tried out on Mr 
Northen’s, stage and . then be 
recorded for transference to a 
real theatre, thus saving the time 
and expense of full-scale trials. 

Producers and designers at 
Covent Garden Opera House, 
and the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, are 
among those who have found this 
miniature stage of great use. 


quality in the Conference pro¬ 
nouncements; but they are bound 
to have a bearing on the issues 
which are anxiously occupying 
men’s thoughts everywhere. 

There is, for instance, the 
question of the Unity of the 
Church. In 1920 the Conference 
spoke out' boldly on Christian 
Unity and w‘on a striking 
response. It may do so again, 
reminding every member of the 
Conference that the Christian 
Church, in all its branches, is a 
worldwide society whose creator 
is God rather than man. 

That'point was brought home 
to a C N correspondent when he 
met Bishop Akinyele, the Assist¬ 
ant Bishop of Lagos in West 
Africa, and one of the native 
African bishops at the Lambeth 
Conference. On his face are two 
deep cuts, the tribal marks of his 
people in the Yoruba country. 
They were placed there by his 
mother at his birth, marking him 
for life as a member of the tribe. 
But, as the bishop says, he now 
belongs to a much greater tribe 
spread round the world ■who 
acknowledge the name of Christ 
and try to do His will. The 
African bishop will be a living 
symbol of the bishops of the 
transforming power of the faith 
they preach. 


The Children’s Newshoper, July 3, 1943 

Shipbreaking 
on the Clyde 

Clyde shipbreaker’s yard is 
having beauty treatment. 
Lawns, rockeries, flower beds, 
and flowering shrubs in green 
painted tubs are being laid out 
on the fringe of piles of twisted 
metal, tangled w'ire, and derelict 
machinery. 

As the lawns were being rolled 
(writes a C N correspondent), I 
watched the famous aircraft 
carrier Furious being reduced to 
scrap. Scores of men with oxy- 
acetylene torches, crouched on 
decks and perched high on bulk¬ 
heads, cut the steel hull into 
slabs sizeable enough to be 
slung ashore with cranes. On 
the wharf more men cut the 
slabs into smaller sizes for 
transport to Lanarkshire fur¬ 
naces, where they will be melted 
down and probably used in 
the construction of new ships. 
I learned that old ships are not 
broken up, but burned down, and 
the high-pressure gas torchbs cut 
through steel as a knife cuts 
cheese. 

Everything belonging to the 
famous old ship will be used 
again. Door locks, handles, and 
other fittings are carefully stored 
to fill gaps elsewhere. 

Several Clyde-built vessels are 
being held up by such “trivial” 
shortages. Cabins no use for 
further service will be sold for 
conversion into garden huts or 
motor-car trailers—there’s a hair¬ 
dresser’s shop on Clydeside made 
out of a ship’s cabin. 

Shortly the hulk of the old 
Furious, burned down to water 
level, will be towed to Troon, 
Ayrshire, there to be beached for 
final demolition. 

FIVE-SHILLING 

HERRING 

Jf you happen to buy a hen'ing 
marked with a plastic tag do 
not-eat it; send the fish back to 
the Marine Laboratory, Torry, 
Aberdeen, and the Government 
will pay you five shillings. Some 
herring have been marked this 
way and released into the sea so 
that more knowledge can be 
gained about the movement of 
the great shoals. 


A Midsummer NIGHVS dream—P icture Version of Shakespeare^s Droll Comedy 


Puck led Demetrius and Lysander away from each other 
until they became tired. Lysander lay down to sleep and 
Demetrius, without seeing him in the fog, lay down nearby. 


Next Puck skilfully contrived that Helena and Hermia 
should come and lie down without seeing each other or 
their lovers. Then Puck squeezed into Lysander’s eyes 


juice from a herb which would make him, when he awoke, 
forget his love for Helena and return to Hermia. ^can- 
while, Oberon went to see how Titania was faring. 



Ass-headed Bottom was enjoying himself. 
“ Good Monsieur Mustardseed,” he said to a 
fairy, “ Help scratch me. I must to the barber’s 
for methinks I am marvellous hairy about the 
face.” Titania asked : “ Say, sweet love, what 
thou desirest to eat.” Bottom replied : “ I 
could munch your good dry oats. Methinks I 
have a great desire to some hay : sweet 
hay hath no fellow.’’ 


Titania went to find flowers for Bottom’s Rejoiced at getting the little boy, Oberon 
garland. Oberop met her and taunted her touched sleeping Titania’s eyes with a herb 
about her lover. They had originally quarrelled which dispelled her love for Bottom. She 
because she had refused to let him have as his awoke and loved Oberon again, telling him 
page a little human boy brought up by the of her queer dream ! Oberon told Puck to 
fairies. Now, ashamed at being found with give Bottom back his normal head, and the 
another lover, she agreed to let Oberon have fairy train departed. Then the Duke of 
the boy. She returned to Bottom and they Athens and his men came and found Lysander, 
both fell asleep. Demetrius, Hermia, and Helena asleep. 

See Next Week*s Instalment 


The Duke was surprised to find Lysander and 
Demetrius sleeping peacefully side by side ; 
for he knew they had, in Athens, been rivals 
for Hermia’s hand. Lysander explained that 
Hermia and he had run away together. At 
this Theseus, Hermia’s father, was indignant, 
for he wanted Hermia to marry Demetrius. 
But Demetrius now said he no longer cared 
for Hermia, but loved Helena. 


What Will be the Duke*s Judgment on the Lovers? 
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TTie Ch/Mren’s Newspoper, ju/y 3, 194$. 

Cranes in Trouble 
at the Zoo 

By Our Own Correspondent 

(Jranes are in the news at the 
London Zoo just now, two 
in particular having achieved 
notoriety—one by his frequent 
“getaways,” the • other for her 
extraordinary jealousy. 

' The former, a big Eastern 
Sarus crane, lives at the ostrich 
house—at least, that is where he 
is supposed to live; the trouble 
is that very often he does not. At 
intervals this large bird dances 
crazily about, usually ending his 
performance with a terrific leap 
which takes him neatly over the 
seven-foot fence. Then, his 
composm'e recovered, Mr Sarus 
Crane strolls sedately along the 
pathway. 

Almost certainly this fine five- 
foot-tall bird has set up a record, 
for during the past three months 
he has enjoyed more outings than 
the keepers can count. , The men 
do not worry, however. They 
know that the “fugitive,” after a 
brief stroll, will return and will 
then stand patiently by his pad- 
dock fence waiting for someone 
to come along and give Him a “leg 
up ” over it. 

'The Dancing Season 

Usually, when a Zoo bird 
gets out of its enclosure, the 
authorities quickly take steps to 
recover it lest it fly out of the 
Gardens, but an official to whom 
I spoke about this crane was not 
a bit anxious. “Its wings are 
clipped,” he explained. “It can¬ 
not really fly and, in fact, would 
not be able to jump over thfe pad- 
dock fence but for its extra long 
legs. In any case, the trouble is 
only temporary. Peeling skittish 
at this season, the bird is much 
.more active than it normally is. 
Soon his ‘ dancing season ’ will 
be over. He will then doubtless 
stay ■ ‘ at home ’ until he renews 
his performances next year.” 

The exploits of the second 
crane—a heii West African 
Crowned crane, which, with a 
pair of Egyptian geese, inhabits 
a paddock on the bank of the 
Regent’s Canal, have not been 
quite so harmless. 

When, recently, the geese made 
a nest and the female laid eggs, 
hopes of a successful hatching 
ran high. The birds took the 
utmost pains to secure privacy. 
The nest was made beneath a 
privet bush, and the goose, on 
leaving it, invariably took the 
precaution of covering her 
treasures over. Normally, the 
eggs should have hatched in 
time. Now, unfortunately, they 
will not—the crane has seen to 
that. 

Jealousy 

One day during her wanderings 
she chanced to see- the goose 
leaving her eggs. As soon as 
the coast was clear she strode 
stealthily up to the nest, stripped 
it of its grassy coverings, ■ and 
deliberately drove her beak 
through each egg in turn. 

It was one of those tragedies 
that could not have been fore¬ 
seen. The geese had lived very 
harmoniously with the crane for 
the past year, and neither 
species had ever shown hostility 
towards the other. “Jealousy 
seems to be the only possible 
explanation for the crane’s con¬ 
duct,” the keeper told me some¬ 
what ruefully. “She had never 
had any eggs of her Own.” 

C.H. 


On the Wings of the Wind 

The Mills That Grind the Com 

C’ewer than fifty English windmills are still grinding the corn 
where once there were ten thousand ! At the Victoria and 
Albert Museum there is an exhibition of pictures of windmills ; 
and its purpose, as defined by, the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, is to tell the sad story of the decline of these 
beautiful monuments of English craftsmanship and to underline 
the need for preserving those which still remain. 

Their storj- is told here in pic- painted one in the gloaming, 
tures that artists have made in 
the eight centuries that windmills 
are known to have been with us, 
the earliest being a mill in the 
Windmill Psalter, which dates 
from the fighting days of Edward 
the First. Once owned by Wil¬ 
liam Morris, it is now in America, 
but a coloured reproduction of it 
is here to be seen and admired 
by all. 

It seems that no artist could 
resist a windmilf when he saw 
it. One chiselled it on a tqmb- 
stone, another engraved it on a 
brass, and yet another stained it 
on glass. Windmills werf carved 
on the seats of medieval churches, 
and there is even an 18th-century 
clock with a dial where here and 
now two windmills with their 
sails tick the seconds and the 
hours away. 


Constable in the Lead 

It is, however, the artists who 
painted and the engravers who 
etched who take the lead at the 
Victoria and Albert, and John 
Constable heads the procession. 
He had a model one in his studio 
so that by it he could correct his 
sketches before he turned them 
into paintings. He left many, 
and among them, more entranc¬ 
ing. than any other, is one of a 
windmill on a showery day in 
June with a rainbow in the sky 
above. , 

Constable was not the first 
great painter to appreciate their 
beauty, however. Old Crome of 
Norwich was before him, and he 


one in 

with the harvest moon behind it; 
and John Sell Cotman found 
twice over the windmill leaning 
against a bank by the wayside— 
long before the winds of progress 
cast it down. There are others, 
too, given a second and more 
lasting life by' the creative 
artist—mills by the church, mills 
in a crowded village street, mills 
perched on the crest of the hill, 
mills in the Fens, and mills on 
the heath where the warm wind 
from the heather blows through 
them. 

Different Kinds of Mills 

Last in this panorama of the 
past, which began in 1191, when 
Jocelyn de Brakelond spoke of 
the mill at Bury St Edmunds, 
are the photographs of more than 
half of those which hold out 
today. They show the post mill— 
a box-like structure supported at 
its very middle on _the. top of a 
single post and so beautifully 
balanced that a man may swing 
it round; the tower mill built of 
stone or brick; and the smock 
mill, so called from a fancied 
resemblance to the old-fashioned 
smock worn by the farm labourer. 
All are here—four-sailed mills, 
five-sailed, six-sailed, and one at 
Heckington in Lincolnshire mag¬ 
nificently arrayed with eight sails. 

Finally, a very fine model of a 
modern mill enables the searcher 
after knowledge to see the com¬ 
plicated machinery of its working.. 
The exhibition will remain open 
until the end of August. 


The Good Witch Doctor 


long ago workers on the 
groundnut scheme at Nach- 
ingwea in southern Tanganyika 
were faced by a grave water 
shortage. The village well was 
drying up and a search was 
urgently made for a new water 
supply. 

A native came forward and 
told the engineers that he knew 
of some springs about 16 miles 
away. Off went the white men 
with him and were delighted to 
find a large pool of fresh water 
fed by springs. It was pouring 
away to lose itself uselessly in 
the sands. Here, then, was the 
answer to their problem; they 
could dam up the spring water 
and can-y it by pipeline to where 
it was sorely needed. 

Then a snag appeared—not 
any engineering difficulty, but 
one of superstition. The natives 
who lived near by were unwilling 
to have anything to do' with 
building a dam at the pool. A 
weird-lookihg individual pre¬ 
sented himself and the others 
explained to the white men that 
he was the witch doctor to whom 
the pool belonged. 

Their hearts fell; they knew 
too well in what awe these 
charlatans are held by many of 
the natives; to disregard local 
feeling in the matter would be 
bound to bring trouble. This 
witch doctor, however, had not 
about him the usual evil, cunning 
look of so many of his kind; he 
seemed to have a benevolent 


expression. The Africans said he 
was a “Mganga,” or good witch 
doctor, as opposed to a Mchawi, 
or caster of evil spells. He had, 
so ' they said, by his “magic ” 
powers, recovered the body of a 
drowned mah from the pool, and 
as a reward they had given the 
pool to him. 

This suggested a way out of 
the difficulty. The white men 
told the Mganga they did not 
want to, take his pool away from 
him, they merely wanted to make 
it stronger so that it would be 
of more use to people. He would 
still continue to be the lord of the 
pool. 

The good Mganga was pleased 
with the idea, his dark face was 
wreathed in kindly smiles. Then 
he became serious and assured 
the white men that their pro¬ 
jected dam could not be expected 
to work "properly unless he pro¬ 
nounced the right kind of spell 
over the undertaking. This he 
proceeded to do, and—witch 
doctors have got to live—charged 
a fee of one shilling. 

The influence of the witch 
doctor and his quackeries is still 
enormous in' many parts of 
Africa. He is supposed to be able 
to kill or cure by means of what 
we ^should call magic. To offend 
him is fatal, and spiteful people 
believe they can Injure or kill 
those they dislike by employing 
him. Yet here Is one who felt 
impelled to use his power to help 
his fellow men. 







* WRITE AN ESSAY, AND WIN 
A FREE FLYING HOLIDAY! 

A National Competition about AAr. Therm 


If you will be under 11 years 
old on August 8 th next, 
you’ve a chance to win one 
of the exciting prizes in Mr, 
Therm’s grand Essay Com¬ 
petition. They include: 

A WEEK’S HOLIDAY FOR FOUR 
PEOPLE fwith free air travel 
there and back) at Butlin’s 
Holiday 'Village, Moshey-on- 
Sea, near Dublin. 


and consolation prizes of 
Book Tokens, 

CONDITIONS OF ENTRY. You 
will need an entry form 
and a copy of a fairy-story 
book called “ Pictures in the 
Fire ” (price 3s. 6 d.) You 
can get both at the book¬ 
stall in any Butlin Holiday 
Village or direct from the 
British Gas Council, 1, Gros- 
vcnor Place, London, S.W.l. 
Then write a 200 word essay 
on “ What Mr. Therm Gets 
Out of Coal.” The best 
essays win the prizes. 


THREE VALUABLE PRIZES of 
National Savings Certificates 

Children of Gas Industry employees are not eligible to compete, 

NcwUiett.CMttOim ! Who tmnts a 


the wo rld's CRE^t ST I 

* ioo^^ 

Nerr and seccrfj!^ 


HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and with our Youth Orvanisatiens we are 
doing our utmost to build up our loyr and 
girls for the place tbej must take latrr as 
respousible citizens. Will you please hdp usP 
We sorely need your aid. Address : 

The Bev. Konald F. W. Bollom-, Siipt., 
THE EAST £ND KISSION (Founded 
1865), Bromley Street, Commercial 
Stepney, E.l. 



facts on 
STRENGTH, SPEEDINESS 
AND SMARTNESS 



STRENGTH Matt McGrath, 
who stood 6 ft. in height, and 
weighed lyst. lo lb., threw a 
56 lb. weight 40 ft. 61 in.! 


SPEED In 1937 , S. C. 
Wooderson (Great Britain) 
ran the mile in 4 minutes, 
6.6 seconds! 


SMARTNESS The Cold- 
Stream Guards were formed 
in 1659 . They are renowned 
for their smafmessi 



It’s strong, it's speedy, and it’s smarts 
Reliable in every way ; 

The pride of any schoolgirl’s heart, 

It's time you had a B.S.A.! 

Free—Fully-Illustrated Cata- 
Ic^ue. Just send a postcard to 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, xi. 
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The Bran Tub 


NOT SO CLEVER 

BOY was telling his friend 
about his grandfather. 

“He’s ninety-three today,” he 
said. “Isn’t that wonderful?” 

“I don’t think so,’’ was the 
reply. “Look how long it has 
taken him to do it.” , 

What Your Name Metins 

Helen .. a torch 

Henry .. home ruler 

Herbert .. bright v/arrior. 
Hermione maid of high de jree 

Hetty .. star 

Hilary .. cheerful 

Honor honour 

Hubert .. bright mind 

RODDY 


Jacko Delivers the Goods 


The Cbildren*s Newspa^'er, Juty 3. 1948 




F ather Jacko was very proud of his ability as a gardener—’’Easy 
when you* know how ”—and he had offered Belinda some of his 
vegetables. A basket was filled, pride of place being given to some green¬ 
house tomatoes. Jacko set off on Neddy, bounding across the common. 
The tomatoes, too, went bounding across the common, much to the delight 
of passers-by. Poor Jacko’s face was the colour of thd missing tomatoes 
when he faced Belinda with a half-empty basket. “ Half empty,” she 
muttered, “ I think your head must be haff empty, too.” ■ 


“ They had n’t got any face cream. 
Mummy, so I bought ice cream.” 

CRICKETER'S LAMENT 

As a fielder there’s none sounder, 
But to state my case I bt g. 

I am called a gocd all roundisr— 
Yet I field at short square leg. 

— Bedtime Corner —— 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Long Legs. “Ooh! Don, quick! 
There’s a spider in my hair! ” 
squealed Ann. 

“It’s only a Daddy-long-legs!” 
chuckled Don,' removing the 
harmless insect. “It has left a 
leg behind, but it doesn’t seem 
to bother it,” he continued, 
watching the insect flutter off. 

‘“I can’t see what use all those 
long legs are,” grumbled Ann. 

“They enable it to walk over 
the grass instead of forcing, a 
way through,” said Parmer Gray, 
overhearing Ann. “Crane-fly is 
the insect’s correct name. The 
female lays her eggs near the 
grass roots, and the eggs hatch 
into leatherjackets—grubs which 
are detested by gardeners and 
groundsmen.” 


Uncle Hariry’s Moustache 


jyjYRTLE and David were 
spending the w'eek-end at 
their aunt’s farm. At break¬ 
fast Aunt Mary said: “J’ve 
had some exciting news. My 
brother—your Uncle Harry— 
has come back from India. I 
expect we shall be seeing t im 
before long.” 

•They had heard of Uncle 
Harry but had never seen h .m. 
They went out to give some 
lumps of sugar they had saved 
to an old cart-horse they had 
noticed the previous evening. 
The horse was looking out of 
his stable at them,»and they 
saw he had two big twisted 
tufts of hair under his’ nose. 

“What’s his name?” Dairid 
asked a workman. 

“We call him Uncle Harry,” 
he laughed, “and if you’d e/er 
seen your Uncle Harry you’d, 
know why, for he’s got a mous¬ 
tache nearly as big as this 
horse’s.” 

Laughing, he walked away. 
David stroked Uncle Harry 
and gave him a lump of sugar. 
Then Myrtle offered him 
sugar but he dropped it. 
“Silly old Uncle Harry!” she 
exclaimed. 

Then a voice said; “So I’m 
silly, eh?” They saw a grn- 
tleman with a huge mous¬ 
tache and realised it must be 
their real Uncle Harry! 

“No—er—we meant — er — 
um,” stammered David. Both 


he and Myrtle knew they 
could not tell Uncle whom 
they called silly without hurt¬ 
ing his feelings worse still by 
letting him know the horse 
had been named after him. 
They felt terribly awkward. 

Then Aunt Mary appeared. 
“These two say I’m silly,” 
said Uncle Harry. 

Aunt Mary frowned, then, 
seeing David glance in con¬ 



fusion at the horse, she under¬ 
stood. “It was the horse they 
ineant,” she laughed. 

At that Uncle Harry under¬ 
stood, too, and to their sur¬ 
prise he laughed heartily. The 
horse raised his head and 
neighed ioudly as weli! 



Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars is low in 
the west, and Jupiter is low 
in the south¬ 
east. In the 
morning no 
planets are 
visible. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
i,7.30 on Wed¬ 
nesday morning, June 30. 

Jumbled Public Schools 

Jf the letters of the following 
words and phrases are cor¬ 
rectly re-arranged they will spell 
. the names of six very famous 
public schools of England. 

NEW RICH SET 
NOTE 

OR ROUGH LAMB 
DRY LEA 

NO DUEL . ner‘tu-eek 

THE CHORUS ERA. 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
June 30, to Tuesday, Jjily 6 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 A Toytown 
Adventure. 6.30 Book Review. 
Midland, 5.30 Stoke Park Grammar 
School Choir. N. Ireland, 5.0 I 
Want to be an Actor; Peter Comes 
in from the Farm; News Talk; A 
Competition; St Comgall’s Boys’ 
School Choir; Farmyard Im¬ 
pressions. North, 5.0 Story; Music. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Nicholas Thomas 
Gets Into Trouble Again (4). 5.15 
The Railway Children (Part 3). 
Midland, 5.0 Pirates’ Creek (End); 
Songs; Egbert, the Pigeon. N. 
Ireland, 5.0 A Mr Murphy and 
Timothy John Story; Nature 
Diary; A Panjandorum Story; 
Songs. Welsh, 5.30 Junior Record. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The. Shining 
Stones; Letter from Svhtzerland (4). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Dobson and 
Young on Music; Music; Puzzles. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The Four Quarters 
—a story; St Bernard’s Convent 
High School Choir; Kandy Boy— 
a story. N, Ireland, 5.0 Gilly the 
Goose—a story; Sounds from the 
Past; Cafolla Junior String 
Orchestra; A Competition. 

MONDAY, >5.0 The Three Mulla- 
Mulgars (Part 1). 5.20 The Paro 

and Dare Band. 5.40 Sound Quiz. 
Midland, 5.20 Blyth ' School, 
Norwich, Junior Choir; Hanky 
Panky goes to the Circus. North, 
5.0 News Talk;,Music; Sports Quiz. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Family from 
One End Street (5); A Competi¬ 
tion; Records. 5.40 Current 
Affairs. , North, 5.0 .Your Own 
Ideas. Scottish, 5.0 The Life of 
Sir J. M. Barrie (2); Songs and 
Dances of Scotland. 


Cross Word Puzzle |7 

Reading Across. 1 Night-flying 
insect. 4 An iridescent precious stone. 

8 Used by the woodman. 9 A black 
silk wrinkled fabric, 10 A sure thing. 

12 Popular beverage. 13 Editor.* 

14 Crippled. 16 Obliteration. 20 
Industrious insects. 21 Pound.* 23 
To possess. 25 Weird. 27 A heathen. 

29 Devoured. . 30 The first garden. 

31 Becomes old. 

Reading Down. 1 A staff of office. 

2 A compound of oxygen with another 
element. 8 Sometimes X is this. 

4 Conjunction. 5 Father in Latin. 

6 A monkey. 7 A heavy metal. 9 To 
punish. 11 Highland tribe. 15 Poet’s 
genius. 17 A row of mountains. 18 The 
best. 19 Stout cordage. 22 Honey 
makers. 24 Soft mass of cotton wool. 

28 Frayed piece of woven material. 

28 Indefinite article. 
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Asterishs indicate abbreviations. Ansucr next -a'cek. 


Tongue Twister 

Say this' six times quickly : 
Tcnorant Ignatius ignores 
ignominious ignoramuses. 


Pithy Proverb 

^Y his work we know a worker. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Beheading: House, Ouse, use, S E 
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RUN A R04Ue TO €AftTH 


“rrTHAT’s very mysterious,” said 
I Roger. “ It’s only an old 

■*" air-raid shelter,” said Jim. 
“ Yes,” agreed Roger, “ but these 
two crates aren’t very old. I wonder 
what they’re doing here.” “ I’ve 
got it,” said Mary. “ What do you 
know about it ? ” said Roger. 
“Nothing,” said Mary, “I mean 
I’ve got the ball we were looking 
for.” 

Just round the corner from the 
derelict aerodrome where they had 
been playing, the Three Mustardeers 
came across an abandoned motor 
van in a ditch at the side of the 
road with a forlorn wisp of steam 
coming from its radiator and a 
frightful bumping coming from 
inside. “ Sounds as if someone’s 
locked in,” said Roger, as they ran 
to the door of the van. “ It opens 
easily enough,” said Jim, “ so they 
can’t be . . . Coo ! Look ...” 
The noise inside the van stopped. 
Looking through the door they saw, 
lying on the floor of the van, the 
figure of a man gagged and bound. 
Quickly they untied the gag and 
began cutting the ropes. “ Thank 
goodness, you've come,” gasped 
the man, “ I’ve been lying here for 
hours, unable to see a thing, 
banging away with my feet, trying 
to attract attention.” “What 
happened ? ” asked Jim. “ Well, 
I’m a bit hazy about it,” said the 
man. “ A couple of fellows with 
handkerchiefs tied over their faces, 
driving a big car, forced me into 
the ditch and pretty well knocked 
me unconscious while they were 
tying me up. One of them held me 
up with a gun, and the other, a big 
fellow with a little black moustache 
took two crates of cigarettes out of 
the back of the van, and then they 
made off with them.” 
way did they go ? ” asked 
thinking of the two crates in the 
air-raid shelter. “ Towards the old 
aerodrome ? ” “ No, not that way,” 
said the man, quickly. “ I saw 
their car going up 'that fork to the 
right that leads to the London 
road.” Shall I fetch a police¬ 
man ? ” said Mary, anxious to be 
helpful. “ Well, it’s a pretty long 
walk from here to the police- 
station,” said the man, “ and if 
you don’t mind I’d like you to 
come with me in the van and tell 
the coppers where you found me. 
I’ve got to explain the loss of those 


two cases to my boss, and your 
evidence will be useful.” 

Some nights later the Three 
Mustardeers were at the shelter on 
the old aerodrome again. But they 
weren’t looking for a lost ball this 
time. “ What I don’t understand,” 
said Mary, “ is why you didn’t tell 
the man those bandits had hidden 
his cigarettes here.” “ Hush,” said 
Roger, “ you’ll see in a minute.” A 
stealthy step sounded at the other 
end of the shelter and they heard 
some heavy object being dragged 
along- the floor. “ Wait for it,” 
whispered Jim. Suddenly Roger 
switched on his torch. In the flood of 
light, the Three Mustardeers saw a 
man drop the case he was carrying 
and whip his hand round to his 
hip pocket.- Jim and Roger were 
on him like a flash. And the revolver 
clattered harmlessly to the ground. 
" Good work, boys! ” said a voice, 
and the next minute the man was 
being marched off by two policemen. 
“ But that’s the van driver who was 
robbed,” said Mary as the three 
children walked home to supper. 
“ The van driver, yes, but he wasn’t 
robbed, he was the robber. He 
tied himself up and faked the whole 
thing, including three of his 
answers, which .made us suspect 
him,” chuckled Jim. “ We just used 
Colman-sense, as Mother says when 
she mixes the mustard for dinner,” 
explained Roger. 

DID YOU NOTICE THE 3 SUSPICIOUS 
ANSWERS? (Solutian ktlow.) 


THE 

'MUSTARDEERS' 

OATH 

We will have Mustard when¬ 
ever we can get it. Mustard 
makes good food taste better. 

We will have Mustard— 

COIalftAK’S MUSTAUO 
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